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those two unite their strength against the common
enemy, and at better leisure, in a more convenient
season, compound their own differences.' "

Early in May, 1838, Mr. Whittier attended the
annual meeting of the American Anti-Slavery
Society in New York, where he offered a resolu-
tion that led to an animated debate. This reso-
lution advised members and agents of the society
not to rely upon physical force for protection
against the violence of their enemies. There was
a small majority against this proposition. He re-
turned to Philadelphia in season to see his office
destroyed by the mob of May 17, 1888, spent a
week in straightening out matters, and then
started for Boston, where he attended the annual
meeting of the New England Anti-Slavery Soci-
ety, and was a member of the business committee.
During his absence he sent letters to the " Free-
man." The New England convention was held in
Marlboro chapel, and a mob gathered as in Phila-
delphia, threatening to destroy the hall, but the
mayor promptly took measures to protect the con-
vention. Mr. Whittier says of the Marlboro
chapel that it was nearly equal in size and beauty
to Pennsylvania Hall. He describes a visit on
a June day to the ruins of the Ursuline convent
in Charlestown, which was destroyed by a mob
in, 1884. He says: "The stone literally 'cries
out from the wall,' and the scorched timber
answers it. Would it not be well to let the walls
of our beautiful Hall remain like those of the
Charlestown convent, a monument and a warn-
ing ? " He returned to his work in Philadelphia,